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THE ART AMATEUR. 



MEISSONIER. 



Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier is one of the 
most interesting figures of the modern artistic world. 
His reputation was already established in 1836, when 
he was only twenty-three years of age. He has won 
more medals of honor in the great international ex- 
hibitions of Europe than any of his fellow-artists. He 
has been petted by kings and emperors and universally 
admired. His works have commanded the highest 
prices ever paid for any modern painting. Millais 
has written that he " is more complete than any old 
master ever was," and Ruskin, who detests the Dutch 
school, has had only praises for the Frenchman 
who derived from it his peculiar style. Every one of 
his productions is a small masterpiece, and he has 
shown that " la grande peinture" is consistent with 
the most diminutive size — indeed, no one else has 
produced so many great paintings on so few yards of 
canvas. 

The Art Amateur has already had the opportunity 
of illustrating Meissonier's work. In connection with 
the fine portrait on our first page we shall therefore 
principally dwell upon his character as a man, which is 
by no means less interesting. Meissonier was born at 
Lyons in 1813. It is needless to state' that from his 
earliest boyhood he gave evidence of his artistic talent. 
He was, however, far from offering tokens of that 
gravity which has characterized his after life. 

At the age of nineteen, Meissonier entered the 
studio of Leon Cogniet, and after drawing and paint- 
ing a while under the latter's tuition he proceeded to 
Rome. But the cholera was then raging there, and he 
moved to Geneva. The wonderful scenery of Switz- 
erland filled his heart with a strong desire for travel- 
ling. Though his purse was slender he visited nearly 
the whole of Europe, always studying most earnestly 
the great masters of the old schools, and particularly 
Rembrandt and Correggio. His admiration for the 
latter borders almost on mania. On two occasions 
he has, later in life, undertaken a journey to Dresden 
for the sole purpose of seeing again this master's 
famous painting, " Night." 

Meissonier's sojourn abroad lasted several years. 
Meanwhile he had sent to the Paris Salon (1836) his 
"Chess Players" and "The Little Messenger" — the 
former of which (not to be confused with his " Game 
of Chess," which he exhibited in 1841) is probably the 
most important painting executed in his early man- 
ner. These two efforts brought him at once into 
prominence. Such artists as Delacroix, Decamps, 
Diaz, Rousseau, and Marilhat treated him on terms 
of equality. His fortune, however, was yet to be 
made. 

Whoever is not well acquainted with the develop- 
ment of the genius of this king of battle-painters will 
be surprised to learn that after achieving success as a 
genre painter, he next sought inspiration from the 
Bible, and that in 1840-41 he exhibited a "Saint 
Paul," an " Isaiah," and a " Saint John at Patmos." 
The former now belongs to Alexander Dumas and the 
latter to Sir Richard Wallace. We think, however, 
that the artist did well in abandoning religious art. 

From 1841 to this day the life of Meissonier may be 
condensed in these two words — work and success. 
He lives in a princely villa at Poissy, which cost more 
than a million ; he has, however, another and no less 
valuable house at Paris, where are gathered about two 
millions' worth of paintings by himself and other 
masters. The greatest simplicity prevails throughout 
his dwellings. He has a taste for bric-a-brac only so 
far as objects of this sort are endued with real 
artistic beauty. Only his stables reveal extravagance. 
He keeps magnificent horses, his favorite among 
these being a whit?, steed similar to that of the great 
Napoleon, which he has himself broken and trained. 
Meissonier is passionately fond of playing billiards, 
and fancies he can play well, though he rarely wins 
when his partner is Dumas or Bouguereau, or any 
other of the artists admitted to his intimacy. Hi? 
library is all contained in an old press of carved wood, 
which he keeps in the atelier. His books are com- 
paratively few, but in rarity of edition, binding, and 
intrinsic value of the text, they might excite the cov- 
etousness of any art-collector. He seldom misses a 
first representation at the Theatre Francais or the 
Gymnase, and, as Dumas has it, "he is one of the 
three hundred men in Paris who have a right to ex- 



press an opinion on a dramatic production." Music 
is, however, the art which most tells upon his soul. 
It so affects him as to draw tears from his eyes and 
put him into a transport. Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Bellini are the composers whom he cherishes 
above all others, and he will listen in perfect rapture 
to five and six repetitions of the same piece whenever 
he can get hold of a player capable of expressing with 
the piano the feeling with which those masters en- 
dowed their productions. 

In 1838 Meissonier was married to the daughter of 
the painter Steinheil, and has had two children — a 
daughter, now the widow of one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the French army, and a son, 
Charles, who has followed his father's career, and 
who, though he has to contrast with the latter's glory, 
has succeeded in asserting a personality as a genre 
painter far above the average. 

Meissonier is gray; he is short, stout, strong, and 
younger looking than his years. His countenance 
bespeaks the same energy, sincerity, and robust ele- 
gance that characterize his paintings. 



THE NUDE IN ART. 



Much has lately been written touching the moral 
tendency of undraped human figures. Appletons' 
Journal, in its October number, has joined the cav- 
illers, and left the cause of High Art — which we 
fancied was dear to the house of Appleton — to be 
championed by the society paper, The Home Jour- 
nal. The editor of Appletons* Journal consider- 
ately admits "the possibility of pure marble nudi- 
ties," quoting the words of Chancellor Crosby, who 
had written on the same side of the question in The 
Christian at Work. It certainly does seem — in spite 
of a very pretty myth — that white, cold marble would 
go far towards chilling any sensuous emotions that 
the most liberal beauties of a statue might inspire. 
On the other side no one, we believe, has denied that 
voluptuousness may be the " motif " of a work of art ; 
that a picture or a statue may be suggestive or even 
plainly indecent, and that such a picture, if not such 
a statue, is dangerous and demoralizing to its behold- 
ers. The issue, then, which is most generally dis- 
puted, and to which we shall confine ourselves, is this : 
Should nude figures be discountenanced on moral 
grounds in pictures whose theme and treatment are not 
impure? In impure works of art, it may be observed, 
impropriety or sensuous beauty boldly exhibited is 
not so widely mischievous as half- veiled beauty or 
subtly-suggested impropriety. The former repels the 
pure and at once alarms modesty ; the latter makes 
the curiosity and the imagination of the unguarded 
beholder the instruments of his debasement. 

If chaste nudities on canvas do more moral harm 
than moral good, Morality should certainly discoun- 
tenance them, however Art may murmur at her 
threatened loss of territory. That they may do some 
harm we are ready to admit at the threshold of our 
i#%fliry. Undraped female beauty painted in warm 
flesh-tints — however pure its expression — may inspire 
unhallowed thoughts. But so does living female beau- 
ty. The unveiled face of a maiden, the curves of the 
costumed figure of a matron, may excite a fervid and 
uncontrolled imagination. Should we therefore keep 
our pretty women's faces covered, or force them to 
conceal the undulations of their forms in nun's habili- 
ments ? This moral experiment has been tried by the 
Orientals and has proved a failure. By the policy 
of secluding and veiling women the passions of the 
other sex may be less seldom roused, but when they 
are they are more uncontrolled : the will, unexercised 
and undisciplined, has lost its mastery over them. 
There is a story of a man who had not seen a woman 
for twenty years, and who embraced the first woman 
he saw. 

Similar demoralizing effects may reasonably be ex- 
pected if we are to taboo the nude or semi-nude in 
art. Moral philosophers, it is true, tell us that sen- 
sual temptations should be stifled and extinguished, 
not reasoned with. But, like other temptations, they 
must be met by every child of Adam, and to meet 
them frequently, when they are least seductive and 
easiest to suppress, trains and strengthens the will to 
do what the moralists advise, to reject and trample 
on them. Prudent parents do not bring up their 
children in total, ignorance of evil, but teach them to 



use and not abuse their inalienable birthright of free- 
will. Our volition and our intellect — the power of 
choosing between what is morally right and wrong, 
and the power of choosing between what is intellect 
tually right and wrong— should be practised, the 
former as well as the latter, upon easy objects at first. 
He who, viewing a nude Venus on a canvas, feels and 
fails to stifle an unchaste desire, cannot complain of 
the view — for he was predestined to yield to every sen- 
sual temptation, and live a foe to himself and a danger 
to society. He who views the same figure without an 
indelicate idea also remains as he was before — in little 
danger from lust. But he who thinks and represses 
an impure thought goes forth morally stronger from 
his simple ordeal. 

The editor of Appletons' Journal justly remarks 
that, while artists are the highest authorities in art- 
features, they are not the highest authorities as to the 
moral effects of a class of pictures. " They are even," 
he thinks, "partial, one-sided judges, their personal 
interests being largely concerned in the verdict." It 
is not quite so clear that " the true experts as to the 
morals of, a work are those persons who make a study 
of the operations of the mind, of the natural tenden- 
cies of emotion and passion, of the laws of ethics.'' 
Ergo, argues the editor, a certain clergyman is a bet- 
ter judge of the moral effect of Titian's Venus than a 
certain famous painter. This is rather misty reason- 
ing. The editor's moral experts, according to his 
own definition, are moral philosophers, not clergymen. 
Even the former would be improved by being physi- 
ognomists as well as students of ethics. But it is 
only to a limited extent that clergymen "study the 
natural tendencies of emotion and passion." Their 
metaphysical speculations are narrowed by sectarian 
dogmas, and their profession tends to bias them 
against countenancing nudities at least as much as 
an artist's profession disposes him to resist all efforts 
to curtail the domains of Art and to rob her of her 
fairest province. 

The poet Bryant, in his later years, arranged for 
himself a physiognomy that lent itself especially well 
to caricature. The artists who have been working 
away at him since his decease have usually made a 
sort of hobgoblin out of him ; and the prevalence of 
those child-terrifying images, with their threatening 
beards and eyebrows, is gradually displacing in peo- 
ple's minds — which is a pity — the genial, quiet, re- 
served, manly personality which was known to 
Bryant's friends. This consideration gives impor- 
tance to the tender and poetical treatment accorded 
to Bryant by the sculptor Hartley, in a capital statu- 
ette recently presented to the Century Club by Ros- 
well Smith, Esq., publisher of Scribner's Monthly. 
It is the vivid image of serene, intellectual old age; 
and what might be called the Kris Kringle business, 
or the Rip Van Winkle business, has been tastefully 
moderated by the correct sentiment of the artist. In- 
stead of being a capillary exhibition, the figure is an 
embodiment of thought, tenderness, and authority. 
There are hardly any accessories ; it is simply a noble 
old man leaning his head on his hand as he sits 
alone. But the sculptor wished to sketch the situa- 
tion, so far as to indicate that the personage was 
meditating in the open air, not in the study. Ac- 
cordingly, by the simple device of a rustic chair and 
of a "terrasse" covered with grass, he contrives to 
plant the poet unmistakably in the midst of the Na- 
ture he loved. It is Hoped that this statuette, which 
forms an excellent " maquette" for a larger work, will 
be repeated in heroic dimensions for the Central 
Park. It will be, if so copied, about the best thing 
there. 

The display of American pottery at the American 
Institute Fair must be regarded as an additional 
proof that success in ceramic industry can be attained 
in this country, but it also proves that too little 
attention is paid in native work to harmony of 
color. The claim of originality in the shapes ex- 
hibited cannot be allowed in many cases. Notwith- 
standing some slight alterations it is easy to recog- 
nize old friends from abroad. Charles Field Havi- 
land's " Home'' shape in particular is readily discov- 
ered in a considerable portion of the ware on exhi- 
bition. American Parian yet lacks the peculiar tone 
and color which such works should possess, and re- 
sembles too much in general appearance the better 
grade of plaster figures. In faience there is no display. 



